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Children—Not Cases 
By S. D. Porteus 


The following is the last chapter of ‘‘Studies in Mental Deviations’, 
by Dr. Porteus. This bookisinthe nature of a report and statement of his 
three years intensive studies in the Training School laboratory, To the reader 
who follows its pages will come an appreciation of the careful, comprehen- 
sive work that is necessary in any phase of the scientific study of mental 
defectives. The book is not only for the scientists, however, for teachers 
and parents will find in each chapter valuable lessons and suggestions. 

After going over the manuscript the editor of the Bulletin was greatly 
impressed to again witness the fact so often shown heretofore, that no 
matter how truly scientific a study of the feeble-minded may be somehow 
the investigator finds himself bound by the coils of the simple love and 
affection shown by the children. 

As you read Porteus’s book the facts stand out clear to the next 
to last chapter and then as though the hearts of the children had entered, 


you find this beautiful gem of human “‘reaction’’, 
Editor, 


In the preceding pages much has been written of the defects of 
personality in the feeble-minded, of their educational and industrial 
incapacities, of their psychopathic and delinquent tendencies. Their 
shortcomings have been set forth and analyzed, but no single word has 
been said of their virtues until the reader might think the psychologist 
has forgotten the all-important fact that they are human. Suggestible, 
impulsive, unforeseeing, ineffective though they may be, they, too, have 
their share of human kindliness, sympathy and thoughtfulness. For- 
bidden to go unguided in the community at large, in their own world 
they assume fine duties and real obligations, render unselfish service, 
live towards ideals and so make their lives livable and lovable. No 
study of the feeble-minded could be thorough or complete unless some 
account were taken of this truly human side of their lives and actions. 
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Here, for instance, is Tim—old, white-haired and decrepit at forty, 
but with the smiles and tears of a child. Tim proudly wears a collec. 
tion of medals and buttons on his coat, but treasures in his soul every 
kindly word or smile that greets him as he upholds the onerous duty of 
institution errand boy. Tim used to run errands once, but now he 
walks, and every year walks slower and slower. Still, on the rawest, 
coldest morning of mid-winter you may meet him battling along cheer- 
ily, doing faithfully what he deems a most important service. What 
though Tim thinks the laborer worthy of his hire and looks expectantly 
towards the desk where, perhaps, a box of candy might lie. You may 
forget your manners by neglecting to offer him a piece, but Tim never 
forgets his manners so far as to ask for any. He may say gently, as 
he politely withdraws from your room, “You know, I had a lovely 
dream last night. I dreamt you gave me such a fine piece of candy.” 
But as for asking for a piece—not on Tim’s life. Still, pay or no pay, 
candy or no candy, Tim will come just as cheerily the next time with 
his errand, and, though his bones ache and his step is dragging, he will 
do his task without slacking, amply repaid by the word or the smile of 
good-will. 

Tim, like all the rest of us, likes the lime-light. But do not think 
that his is an obtuse obtrusiveness—Tim’s soul is very, very sensitive. 
A little teasing or a slight to his dignity and there are tears. But, with 
the emotions of childhood Tim has also kept the faith of a child. When 
the children of the Training School are gathered together on Christmas 
Eve to await the arrival of Santa Claus with his jingling sleigh bells 
and huge bag of gifts, Tim is always there, aglow with expectation. 
Every tinkle of the telephone which announces Santa’s progress through 
the neighboring towns adds to Tim’s excitement. Tim never fails to 
fall into black despair when Professor Johnstone announces—as he 
always does—that Santa’s auto has broken down at Newfield, and 
Tim’s spirits assuredly rise again with the glad news—which also never 
fails—that Santa has abandoned his auto and is coming on by aeroplane. 
Tim is the first to meet him and to shake his hand as he comes, greeting 
the children in his great rough voice, from the stage of the hall. Nor 
could all the wise men of earth persuade Tim that this is not the real 
Santa. If you did try to persuade him thus, that would simply prove 
you aren’t wise. Good luck to you, Tim, and many more happy Christ- 
mases ! 

Nor must we forget Louisa, friend of little children—Louie, with 
her gentle voice and quiet step; faithful, too, to her trust. Louie was 
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not always good and quiet. She will tell you how, twenty years ago, 
when the “quiet” was part of the institution discipline, she was confined 
for several days there in solitude for impudence and disobedience. Even 
now should Louie’s sense of justice, either as regards herself or those 
she loves, be offended, she has large stores of righteous and unrighteous 
anger to draw upon for her or their defence. 

Louie is chief helper in kindergarten; nor could all the college 
training nor all the intelligence of the expert kindergartner add one 
tittle to the love and care that Louie brings to her task. Mild example, 
kindly precept, untiring sympathy, wise understanding are Louie’s 
possessions to a degree that the highest mental age would fail utterly to 
express. Yet Louie’s record reads 8 years Binet, 10 years Porteus, or 
some such nonsense. Perhaps it is the blind leading the blind, but, if 
so, it is with an understanding of the pitfalls and the ugly corners and 
all the rough places that seeing people miss. It has been my good 
fortune to watch Louie’s handling of a little normal boy, full of high 
spirits, naughtiness, and five-year-old imperiousness, and it was always 
fine—fine in its solicitude, in its tenderness, in its wisdom. 

Nor are such cases rare amongst the feeble-minded. There is Dan, 
great, rough, rugged Dan, with no great strength of mentality, it is 
true, but strong in honesty, in faithfulness, in diligence, in character. 
He, too, shoulders responsibility, and carries it unfalteringly. What is 
within the limits of Dan’s capacity will be done well. Others may 
slacken and shirk, but Dan goes forward till the toil of the day’s work 
is complete. Day after day, year after year, without any meed of 
praise or encouragement, seeking for no reward, Dan goes about his 
appointed task. Six feet, strongly built, with a slight limp, not hand- 
some but with lines of strength in his face, Dan’s appearance matches 
well the solidity of his character. It is useless to quote his mentality, 
for mental age takes no account of manliness and trust. He, too, has 
a big heart for little children and may be seen occasionally guiding two 
of his charges about the grounds. 

Then there is Charlie, a fine instance of one who obtains and 
bestows happiness through a discovered talent. Charlie, too, is rough 
and rugged and unlovely, but he plays the cornet wonderfully. From 
what unsounded depths in his apparently simple and shallow soul Charlie 
draws such wonderful cadences there is no telling. Imitation, long 
training, say some, but if Charlie has only a genius for imitation it is 
still a genius. No school entertainment would be complete without 
Charlie’s solos. Like most artists, he is fully conscious of his artistry, 
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and, like the songsters of the woods, he visibly swells with pride as he 

performs. But why shouldn’t he? You may laugh at Charlie before 

and after, but not while he plays. Charlie’s supreme ambition is to 

have his picture enlarged and hung in the assembly hall of the Training 
School alongside of the founder of the institution so that children will 

point to it and say, “There is the boy who played the cornet and gave 

so much pleasure to the children of the school.” I, for one, hope his 

ambition will be realized, for not only children, but many normal people 

owe a great debt of lasting pleasure to Charlie’s playing. 

Travelers from all over the world are lost in amazement at the 
monoliths of stone that people of a bygone age, all unwitting of the 
ways and means of modern engineering, have erected at Stonehenge or 
on the bare Pacific slopes of Easter Island. But we have at our 
Menantico colony a monument to human persistence in pitting weakness 
against great odds, a monument that is, in its small way, just as remark- 
able as any monolith. Larry, an under-sized, partially paralyzed, one- 
armed boy, has made such a monument. Unaided, he has erected a 
merry-go-round that actually works. It consists of a tree sunk solidly 
into the ground, bound at the top with an iron band, upon which, as 
an axis, is balanced another tree trunk over 40 feet in length and about 
8 inches in diameter. This is fastened securely so that it will revolve. 
Suspended from its ends, which are about 6 feet off the ground, are 
seats, so that when this horizontal beam is pulled round you may ride 
as in a merry-go-round. The swamps where these trees grew are over 
a quarter of a mile away across sandy ground, rough with stumps and 
hillocks. There is a steep sand bank about 20 feet above the level of 
the swamp which must be surmounted. With his one sound arm anda 
hook in the elbow of the other, Larry has performed the work of felling 
these trees in the swamp and stripping them of bark and branches. 
Then, he has levered them on to a small two-wheeled hand cart and 
transported them, one by one, inch by inch, one wheel at a time, up the 
hill and across the rough field to the site of his merry-go-round. This 
has been Larry’s self-appointed task for many months. Some days he 
has only succeeded in making a foot of progress for a hard day’s labor. 
But now the work stands, representing visibly the plan and the vision 
that took shape in Larry’s darkened soul. His is a measure of achieve- 
ment that would be hard to surpass. Larry has literally, not figur- 
atively, sweated blood in its accomplishment, as his gnarled and blistered 
hand will show. Days of struggle and nights of planning have erected 
no greater monument to human determination, courage and persistence 
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than Larry’s one arm and stunted body and seven-year-old intelligence 
have set up. Some may exclaim, “What fruitless and wasted effort!” 
But many of us, too, are merely building merry-go-rounds, and why 
shouldn’t Larry build his? 

- Even the most delinquent have their good points and the psycho- 

pathic are not as black as they are painted. There is Joe—as clear- 
a fresh-faced and as handsome a little Italian tough as ever drew 
knife in Sicily. Wicked, trouble-making imp of darkness, potential 
gangster, spawn of nobody knows how many generations of vendetta 
and passion, Joe still shows bright, through fleeting glimpses of the 
sunniness of Southern Italy in his nature. Music comes naturally to 
him and herein, perhaps, will be discovered his saving grace. 

Robert, “batty as they make them,” as his fellows describe him, 
talking to himself incessantly, suspicious and morose, easily enraged by 
teasing, has achieved institution fame and, incidentally, self-restraint 
and self-respect through a discovered talent on the baseball field. So 
we might go on through a long list of children whose qualities of 
heart and character are by no means so over-shadowed by their 
deficiency of intellect. 

These final pages may seem out of place as the concluding chapter 
of a book with a presumably scientific purport. I have not hesitated 
to include them as my tribute to the one under whose hand the Train- 
ing School has developed, and to his people, without whose years of loyal 
effort and devotion these children of diminished mental powers could 
not have grown so fully towards self-fulfilment and happiness. 
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Five Years of Effort and Accomplishment* 
By Alexander Johnson 


The work and its results of the Department of Extension of the Vine. 
land Training School and the Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-minded from February, 1913, to June, 1918, 

[CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER ISSUE] 


SCHOOLS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. 

Here again a fertile field for effort was recognized and many 
opportunities have been offered in it. Courses of lectures have been 
given to schools of social work in Chicago, Richmond, Philadelphia and 
Houston and occasional single lectures to the schools in Boston, St. 
Louis and New York. 

At the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, regular lecture 
courses have been given by the Field Secretary each year during the 
winter and summer terms. While most of these lectures were not 
directly concerned with the special work of the Committee, the care 
of the feeble-minded was always made prominent and the relations 
between that and all other forms of social defect were made plain. 
In the course of the five years, from 1913 to 1918. at the summer and 
winter terms fully 750 new social workers have been met and informed. 
These people came from a wide range of territory, especially from the 
West, Middle West and South. There is no doubt in the mind of the 
writer that no lecturing that could be done elsewhere, to audiences 
many times greater in number, could be more useful in spreading the 
gospel of right dealing with the feeble-minded. 

In Chicago also, for five years a regular course of lectures was 
given each year at the Loyola School of Sociology, a Catholic Institu- 
tion presided over by a broad-minded man of the Church who is deeply 
interested in social topics. 

All the lectures at the Chicago schools earned lecture fees which, 
like all similar payments, were turned into the treasury of the Com- 


mittee. 
UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


It was felt by the Committee on Provision that one of the best 
fields for its work of educational publicity would be found in the 
Institutions of Higher Education. While results of such lectures might 

*This is merely a statement of activities in one field of the work of the Committee. The 
reader is advised to read Mr. Johnson’s forthcoming book, which is a fascinating story x 


his own experiences. Nothing that we have ever read gives such an intimate, interesting 
instructive picture of social welfare as it is.—Ed. 
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not be immediate, yet they would probably be permanent and far reach- 
ing. Accordingly efforts were made to reach Universities, Colleges, 
Theological Seminaries, Normal Schools, Medical Schools, Summer 
Schools for Teachers and High Schools. No opportunity to speak at 
any of these institutions was neglected and illustrated lectures on the 
feeble-minded, as well as courses of lectures on social topics in which 
the care of the feeble-minded, and the extent to which feeble-minded- 
ness complicates all other social problems were made clear, have been 
ven. 
“3 During the Committee’s life the field secretary lectured ninety-five 
times to such audiences as are mentioned above, in seventy-two different 
cities and twenty-eight different states, the estimated total number of 
students addressed having been fully twenty thousand. 
Theological Seminaries have been addressed in Chicago, (two) and 
in Meadville, Pa. Medical Schools in Buffalo, New Orleans, Chicago 


and Milwaukee. 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The assistance of these bodies of intelligent, public-spirited women 
has been of inestimable value to the Committee. While it is sometimes 
difficult to arouse the interest of bodies of men in the needs of the 
feeble-minded, the cause of the mentally defective girl, so weak a victim, 
so certainly a source of evil thru her weakness, if not protected; when 
properly placed before a group of women, never fails to arouse their 
sympathy or their indignation, leading to their desire to give active help. 

In several of the states in which the more intensive campaigns 
were carried on, notably in Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Delaware 
and Wisconsin, the state Federation of Women’s Clubs arranged the 
itinerary, in whole or part; the local clubs securing the audiences and 
often defraying the expenses. One of the reasons why so much has 
been accomplished with so small a financial outlay from the Commit- 
tee’s treasury, has been because, so often both financial and social 
cooperation has been secured. When the lecturer was invited by the 
Canadian National Council of Women to deliver an illustrated lecture 
in Montreal, the Council not only paid expenses but also a substantial 
honorarium. 

The policy of the Committee has been to collect expenses when 


possible and to accept a lecture fee when it was offered. In all cases 

such fees have accrued to the Committee, not to the lecturer personally. 

But no opportunity to advance the cause has ever been neglected for 
cial reasons. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


A large part of the work of the Committee has been done in the 
South. The special interest in the feeble-minded in that part of the 
Union began with the first meeting of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, held at Nashville, Tenn., in 1912, nearly a year before the De- 
partment of Extension was in operation. At that meeting two addresses 
were made, one by H. H. Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation, on 
“The Feeble-minded Girl” and another by the writer, who was then 
Secretary of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, on 
“The Menace of the Feeble-minded.” These addresses aroused the 
attention of some public-spirited men and women and led to important 
developments. 

At that time the only active public institutions in the South for the 
Feeble-minded were in the states of Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Kentucky. North Carolina had begun to build an institution, but 
had no pupils in the school. A small beginning was made in Texas 
about that time and a cottage for feeble-minded females was added to 
the State Colony for Epileptics, in Virginia. 


In most of the Southern States the topic was a new one. The 
opportunity for education was wide. The subject had been presented 
at State Conferences in Florida and Mississippi in 1911 and 1912. 
Lectures were given in 1912, by the writer at Summer Schools at Blue 
Ridge, N. C.; at Meadville, Pa., and at the School of Civics and 
Philanthropy in Chicago; at each of these there were some students 
from the South. All these efforts, though scattering, were helpful in 
advance of the work of the Committee on Provision. 


By the time set for the second Southern Sociological Congress, 
which met in Atlanta in 1913, the Extension Department was organ- 
ized and the Director gave an illustrated lecture at the Congress to a 
large and representative audience of Southern people. From that 
time the campaign in the Southern States for the care of the feeble- 
minded may be said to have fairly begun. A few notes about the work 
in the various states may be of interest. 


As above indicated, since the Committee’s or Department’s work 
began, the following states, which in 1913 had no state institutions for 
the feeble-minded have built, are building, or have made laws for, in- 
stitutions, viz.: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
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ALABAMA. 

Here except for the interest aroused at the Sociological Congress, 
and one lecture by the writer, in Birmingham in 1918, the efforts re- 
sulting in the creation of the Institution have been local, aided by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, altho the work of the Com- 
mittee on Provision has, no doubt, had some indirect effect. The 
Institution in Alabama is at present under construction. 

ARKANSAS. 

When the Men and Religion Forward Movement swept over the 
country, the city of Little Rock was visited and the usual committees ; 
on Church Attendance, on Sunday Observance, on Vice Prevention, etc., 
were formed. Among these was one on Social Service and the local 
chairman selected was a liberal-minded lawyer, Mr. Durant Whipple. 
The Social Service Committee soon organized a United Charities Society 
and engaged as its secretary a trained social worker from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Murry Auerbach. The society was soon finding among its 
clients in distress, many cases in which the poverty was chiefly caused, 
or accentuated, by feeble-mindedness. This was a new idea to the 
Directors, who began to ask, What is Feeble-mindedness? and What 
should be done about it? In response to an invitation from the society, 
the writer went to Little Rock and lectured to a small but very influen- 
tial audience. This was in 1912. A few months later he was requested 
to attend a State Conference of Charities at Fort Smith, Ark., the 
subject assigned to him being “Segregation and Sterilization.” Being 
unable to attend, he was asked to write a paper to be read at the meet- 
ing. This was published in a report of the Conference, printed in full 
in The Arkansas Gazette and reprinted in twenty-one local papers 
thruout the state. 

When the National Conference of Charities and Correction (now 
of Social Work) met in Memphis in 1914, Mr. Whipple came there 
specially to find what the Committee on Provision (or the Department 
of Extension, as it then was) could do for Arkansas. A State Com- 
mission had been appointed by the Governor, of which Mr. Whipple 
had been made Secretary, but it had no funds and it needed help. The 
result was a meeting in Little Rock, of representatives of the Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feeble-minded,; the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, the U. S. Department of Health with the State 
Commission. These bodies each agreed to help the campaign. The 


U.S. Health Department made mental tests of a few children in repre- 
sentative schools. The Committee on Mental Hygiene examined some 
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of the inmates in the State Penitentiary and the Boys’ Reform School, 
Also the Eugenics Record Office sent an agent who traced the heredity 
of a few feeble-minded families. The Committee on Provision sent 
its Field Secretary into the State as propagandist and publicity man, 

For two months in 1914 and six months in 1915, the 
traveled thru the State speaking in each important city and town. In 
all he lectured eighty times in fifty-seven different towns and cities, 
In January, 1916, he gave an illustrated lecture to a joint session of 
the House and Senate, during the meeting of the Legislature. The 
week following a bill was introduced to create a State School and Col- 
ony; it was passed and signed by the Governor. 

_ DELAWARE. 

At a public exhibit held in Philadelphia, in March, 1915, the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Committee on Provision was appealed to by the 
State Chairman of Civics and Health of the Women’s Clubs of Dela- 
ware, for help in arousing public sentiment in regard to the creation 
of a State Institution for Mental Defectives. 

For two years the desired support was extended, with the result 
that a bill was unanimously passed by both houses, which made an 
appropriation and handed over the executive power to a Commission, 
appointed by the Governor. This was in the Spring of 1917. 

Money for the purpose of purchasing a suitable farm was raised 
by subscription. The appropriation was used for building. 

Owing to the war nothing further was done until the commence- 
ment of the year 1921, when Superintendent Johnstone was appealed 
to for aid in setting the institution going. It has now been more than 
a year in operation and promises well for the future. 

FLoriDa. 

Here the movement had its initial impulse at a State Conference 
at Tampa in 1912, with a lecture by the writer, and was continued at 
another conference at Gainesville, where the lecture was repeated. 

The Children’s Home and Aid Society, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other bodies took up the agitation and a State Commission 
was appointed. The writer was invited to make an address to the 
Legislature at Tallahassee and there he urged the establishment of a 
State Colony and the removal thence of some four hundred imbeciles 
and idiots who were overcrowding the hospital for insane. This was 


accepted as the wise thing to do, and at that session of the Legislature 
a bill for a Colony Farm with a school to be added later, became a 
law. The lectures at the conferences above mentioned were both before’ 
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the Department began, and the final lecture to the Legislature was after 
the Committee work returned to Vineland. 
GEORGIA. 

Here the effect of the lectures at the Southern Sociological Con- 
gresses was very strong. A State Commission was formed, the Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hygiene and the Committee on Provision 
were both helpful. 

The Field Secretary gave in all fourteen lectures in Georgia, 
nearly all of them in Atlanta. The Field Agent of the Mental Hygiene 
Committee made a survey of conditions in the State. The results were 
that the Legislature approved the plan, and the Institution was created 


and is now in operation. 
LovulIsIANA. 


Here the interest began with the Sociological Congress in 1912. 
This was attended by Miss Jean M. Gorden, a very public-spirited and 
influential woman. She was particularly impressed by Dr. Hart’s plea 
for the feeble-minded girl and resolved that Louisiana should do its 
part for the feeble-minded. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs was interested and sev- 
eral influential bodies in New Orleans took part. In the course of the 
next few years the Field Secretary gave nineteen lectures and addresses 
in New Orleans to a great variety of audiences, including Tulane Medi- 
cal School, Newcomb College, the New Era Club, the Catholic Women’s 
Club, the Equal Suffrage Association, and others. 

The Executive Secretary was invited to address the Legislature 
and other efforts were made, including some work by the National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene. 

The results have been an act of the Legislature to create an Insti- 
tution, one small private benevolent institution for feeble-minded girls 
established, with Miss Gorden as president of the Board of Directors. 
and-one school for the feeble-minded, built in New Orleans by a private 
bequest and deeded to the city, which has placed it in charge of the 
city poor department. At the time of this writing a State Commission 
is about locating the State Institution which is to be erected. 

KENTUCKY. 


This State was the fifth in the Union to have a State Institution 
for the feeble-minded. But owing to a very vicious law, which provided 
for a state pension to be paid to a “Committee” for the benefit of each 
“Indigent Imbecile,” a law whose purpose has been declared to be to 
promote the propagation of idiots and imbeciles, the Institution has 
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never been adequately supported and the number and condition of the 
feeble-minded in the State, in spite of the State School, was worse 
than in some States having no provision for the class. 

A small group of people in Louisville, active in social welfare, 
secured the creation by the Legislature of a Commission on the Feeble- 
minded, of which Mr. E. S. Tachau was chairman. This Commission 
invited the assistance of the Committee on Provision and also that of 
the National Committee on Mental Hygiene. The latter sent a field 
agent into the State to make a survey of the conditions and the Com- 
mittee on Provision sent its Field Secretary with his pictures. 

Two publicity campaigns were conducted. The first began at a 
State Conference of Charities in Lexington, in November, 1915, and 
included fifteen cities and towns; the second began in October, 1917, 
and practically covered the important towns of the State, culminating 
in three days spent with the Legislature at Frankfort, in February, 
1918. The Secretary appeared before Committees of the House and 
Senate and interviewed many of the legislators in the interest of a bill 
which repealed the imbecile pension law and provided for a large exten- 
sion of the State Institution. This bill was successful. 

For each of the campaigns the Women’s Clubs acted as advance 
agents, securing places of meeting, publicity, etc., and many of them 
paid the lecturer’s traveling expenses, the rest being paid by the State 
Commission. 

The two campaigns included eighty-one lectures given in thirty- 
nine different towns. Fourteen of the lectures were given in the city 


of Louisville. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The influence of the Committee on Provision, in this State, has 
been chiefly indirect. The attention of the people to the feeble-minded 
was first called at a State Conference of Charities, in Jackson, in 1912. 
There the writer (then secretary of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties, etc.) gave two addresses on the Feeble-minded, one with stereop- 
ticon, which aroused the attention of some physicians and some mem- 
bers of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Some of these people 
attended the Southern Sociological Congress at Atlanta and the 
National Conference at Memphis, at each of which the cause of the 
feeble-minded was graphically presented. 

The writer gave one lecture at Natchez, at the state meeting of 


the King’s Daughters, in May, 1914. Subsequent promotion work 
was done by the National Committee on Mental Hygiene. The result 
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was that the Legislature passed a bill to create the Institution at Ellis- 
yille which is now in operation for boys, and the Directors hope to 
provide for girls during 1922. 

MIssouRI. 

In this State the Institution at Marshall is for epileptics and feeble- 
minded and its provision has long been recognized as inadequate. An 
effort was made by a group of social workers in 1914, to increase the 
provision and the Committee was called in for help. The Secretary 
lectured in a few of the larger cities, attended a State Conference of 
Charities, and in February, 1915, went to Jefferson City, where the 
Legislature was in session and addressed a large audience chiefly com- 
posed of members of the House and Senate. A direct result of this 
lecture was a substantial increase in the appropriation made for adding 
to the capacity of the State Institution. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

This was one of the few Southern States which had accepted the 
duty of caring for its feeble-minded before 1913, but at that time, 
altho the Institution was built it was not receiving, nor was it equipped 
for, pupils. It is now at work with good promise of future development. 

The Field Secretary attended State Conferences and other meet- 
ings and delivered thirty-nine lectures in all, in this State. A good 
many of them were in connection with the School for Social Workers, 
held each summer at Blue Ridge, N. C. This School attracts people 
from many of the Southern States and is a favorable place for the 
general publicity which the Committee was organized to give. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 

The interest in this State began with a Board of State Charities, 
with an active, intelligent, liberal-minded secretary—Mr. Albert Sydney 
Johnston. He came to Vineland to consult with the writer about his 
State Board Work in the summer of 1915, and was naturally much in- 
terested in the work for the feeble-minded, which was quite new to him. 

In September of the same year, a State Conference of Charities 
and Public Welfare was held in Columbia, S. C., to which the Field 
Secretary was invited. This conference was largely attended ; Governor 
Manning came to most of its sessions; Mrs. Manning, his wife, at- 


tended every one of them. 

A lecture on the Care of the Feeble-minded, with stereoscopic 
illustrations, was the feature of an evening session. The whole con- 
ference was converted. At the close of the lecture, Governor Man- 
ning and the speaker of the House of Representatives came to the lec- 
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turer and invited him to repeat the lecture to a joint session of the 
two houses, when the Legislature should convene in January, 1916, 
The next morning the president of the Senate joined in the invitation, 
Governor Manning himself visited Vineland to get first-hand informa. 
tion concerning institutional development. 

Following the State Conference, the Field Secretary lectured in 
a few of the principal cities of the State. The next step was the mak- 
ing of a preliminary survey of the feeble-minded conditions in the 
State, which was done by Miss Helen Hill, a Field Agent of the Com- 
mittee on Provision, working under the direction of the State Board 
of Charities, who paid the expense of the survey. 

In January, 1916, a. lecture was given to the joint legislative ses- 
sion and a bill to create a school and colony was introduced and passed 
in the House, but lost in the Senate in the rush of business at the end 
of the session. 

The State Board of Charities, warmly supported by Governor 
Manning, kept the subject before the people and it was a major topic 
at a State Conference in Charleston, in November, 1916. Here again 
the illustrated lecture was enthusiastically received. 

At the legislative session of 1917 the Secretary repeated his lec- 
ture and this time the bill was passed by both houses, signed by the 
Governor, and the Institution it created is now in operation. 


TENNESSEE. 

Here as in several other States, the interest began before the 
Committee was organized, but was the fruit of the work of the Field 
Secretary. 

The idea of teaching the feeble-minded was, however, not as new 
in Tennessee as it was in most of the Southern States as a small pri- 
vate school had been conducted at Murfeesboro for some years. But 
public attention to the State’s duty began with the State Conference 
of Charities in Chattanooga, in 1911, with a lecture and some other 
talks by the writer. It was much increased by the Sociological Con- 
ference at Nashville in 1912. Since then each important meeting of 
the kind has renewed and added to the interest. The National Con- 
ference at Memphis in 1914, a second State Conference at Chatta- 
nooga in 1916, another at Memphis in 1918, all had their effect. At 
each of these meetings the Field Secretary gave an illustrated lecture 
and usually two or more lectures during the conference session to 
outside audiences, church or other. 
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The State Board of Charities, with its vigorous and enlightened 
Secretary, Mr. Menzler, kept the matter before the public, and finally 
the effort was crowned with success and the Legislature enacted a law 
to create the Institution. 

Including his work previous to the beginning of the Committee, 
the Field Secretary gave twenty-five different lectures and addresses 
in this State in four different cities. 


VIRGINIA. 


In this State the interest began with the meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities in Richmond, in 1908. E. R. Johnstone was 
chairman of the Committee on Mental Defectives that year, and the 
subject was well presented. The State had just created a Board of 
State Charities, with Dr. J. T. Mastin as its secretary, and his visits 
of inspection to poorhouses, reform schools and jails soon disclosed 
the vast mass of poverty, crime and other social evils attributable to 
feeble-mindedness. 

From its first year the State Board began holding State Confer- 
ences of Charities and to these Dr. Mastin always invited the writer 
to present the case of the feeble-minded. 

In 1913 a ten-days’ tour of the principal cities in the eastern part 
of the State was conducted under Dr. Mastin’s direction, and sixteen 
lectures were given. Other visits were made to the central and western 
part in 1916, 1917 and 1918. During these visits the Field Secretary 
went to twenty-eight cities and lectured to forty audiences. The results 
in the State, besides a marked increase in the number of special classes 
in the public schools, have been a cottage for feeble-minded as a branch 
of the State Colony for Epileptics, at Lynchburg, and a school for 
colored feeble-minded, under the same management as the Hospital 
for Colored Insane at Petersburgh. 





It is an accepted statistical fact that those states which are making 
the maximum provision for this group of social defectives are only 
handling one-tenth of the known feeble-minded at large. The other 
nine-tenths are reproducing in great numbers, are seriously clogging 
our whole social machinery, and the solution of the problem at present 
seems almost hopeless.—Kohs. 
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How Would You Like to Be Santa? 


Did you ever wish that you could be Santa Claus? I mean years 
and years ago while your faith was great and before a cynical world 
had begun to break down your trust in those beautiful confidences of 
childhood. There was some timerousness, some reverence and yet a 
close feeling of personal friendship for him, and when your own wishes 
had been rehearsed and the desires of your friends discussed, would 
come that awesome wish that you could at least “live right in his very 
own house” (then the glories swept aside the awe) “and play with 
every one of his toys.” 

And now you are grown up—in body, mind and spirit? All three? 
No, of course not. Your spirit is as young as— 

What is it I want you to do? 

Get in touch with the nearest institution and ask if you may not 
play Santa Claus for some child, or man or woman. This is not like 
going to the beggar on the street who may have more than you have, 
This is asking the authorities of a good institution to help you to 
select someone who needs. Ask them to find those who have no friends 
who are able to give them a “Christmas” and whatever you do ask 
them to suggest the present or presents that are most likely to give 
real happiness. ; 

Two of our Colony boys have already asked for axes—so that they 
may have “their very own” when they go to cut brush; another wants 
a pair of high shoes, girls ask for dresses or dress goods. Last year 
John got a set of harness for his mules and it was hard to find a 
happier boy. 

It is not always the fancy little toy that counts most, indeed, 
expensive, mechanical toys are soon taken to pieces to “see the wheels 
go round” in an institution. 

If you want to limit your expenditure tell the amount that you 
want to spend. If you want a “letter to Santa” ask and I know that 
it will be sent to you as it comes from the writer and then you must 
let your judgment and your purse control your head. But if you want 
the real thrill of Christmas such as you had in that long-ago time play 
Santa to one or more Institution children as individuals and you will 


have it with all of its beauty. 

Every institution has a number whose folks can barely make both 
ends meet and they should not stint the little ones at home for the one 
in an institution. You can therefore make three blessings, one to the 
child, one to the home folks, one to yourself. 
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